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Introdoclion 

«' The year is 195(i; tba montJi April. This i» tJ»e 

2G00t}i year after tho /'urmirtona of ciia BuddJia. 

Tlio place ia NugArjuiiakondA, in che diatriefc of Guntur 
• in tho Btfkte of Amlhra, Indio. 

At this time oi the ycai’ Niigarjuiiakoiuhv ie hot 
^ the day, but the nights an cool juid pkuaant and ono 
^ «Je©pB in blie open under the stars. 

Nearly AwxrtM, Nogwjunak<pnfltt is ataioer u dwoJeite 
place, today. Ja tte third century A.h.. liowaver, it was 
ouB of the busiest towns In the whole of India. What a 
(‘ontrast! 

Jn this sxid valley there live today a Iiaodful of Telu- 
•i guB, Umbadie, Sugalis, Chippie wid CliBiichua. The 
Lambodie are a nomadic tribe. Fleeing froiu & nortUern 
region In tho face of mvadoTfl, they settled down along the 
banks of the river Krishna, eenturias ago. SugoJis and 
Chenchus are also gypsy tribes. Chenclius are skilled 
archers. Besides these, and giving them ragular employ- 
mont is the small hut active colony of arebaaoiogics) and 
epigraphieal experts, excavators, photographers, foreroea 
and their assistants. 

Thanks to the work of archaeoiogists, both British and 
H- Jndion, atid tbeir unremitting labour during the last 
thirty years, we at© able to draw a picture of Nagarjnna* 

\ kondaand of the lower Krishna valley generally as it 
was from 200 B. C. to SOO A. D. If diere is one aspect 



IflB DESOBST Ot THE K>I>HJ8ATTVA AS A WH1T8 EtEFHAKT 


of the Indo-Britiah MBociatiwi which c^n be viewed with 
Mtisfactioa AQd without reservetioD it is that pertaining 
to the excavation and preservation of anulcnt aites. 

lu 1^26 Nagarjunakonda was hardly known. The 
nearest important viHage was Maoherla, fourteen miles 
away, and theneareet raiJwaj station at Guntur, ninety- 
four miles away. Nagarjuoakonda, was a malarial spot with 
only a few huts. That year a sohooi-tsaebsr of Macherfa, 
Sri Surapuraja Venkataramayya, wandoring farther afield 
than was hia wont, came upon what locked like a piece of 
btatuary. He communicated his *'discovery" to the 
CoveroiDent of hladras which deputed Mi. Haugaswami 
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SAr>t£wati, Telxigu £pjgraphieal to mnke 

g&tiooa. Oa hie report Mr. A. H. Longkurst, Kegiocftl 
Director of Arcbocology, went to Hog&rjunakocdA aod 
spoilt tOQ months there m&king proIiTUinery eurveye 
(gruuhd'Work) enrl escAvations. During his abeonco on 
iMve, the work waa oontinued by Mr Hamid KirnUhi. 
On rotum from loAve, Mr. Longhuest set about the task of 
exploring and excavating Uie vast valley of Vagariuhei' 
konda ; and ft waa mainly the reautt ofhie labeur from 
19S7 to that Hagarjunakonila becenie knofn. In 
1CI31, the mihvoy line waa erlended to Maoherle thue 
bringing Nogarjunakonda within fourteen miles of tbe 
raiiway terminua. 

Today, Maoherla ia quite a tpwnahlp axul is served 
both by rail and road. When Rangaswami Saraawati 
trekked to Nagarjunakcuida in 1926 he bad to travel 
from ifacherJa to Hogulavararo by a bullock cart. The 
last 9ix milee had to be covered on foot with porters carry¬ 
ing bis bedding, tent and articles of food. Mr. Long> 
hurst alec travelled in tbe same way. To<lay, there is 
a bus service for ordinary fbik> and the well*to*do can 
reach hfagarjunakonda by high, power Umoueinee. 

This ancient site has a travellers' bungalow, a puua 
Superintendent’s bungalow on a hill named Sri Parvata, 
hallowed by b^agarjuna himself. It k> occupied by the 
Ourator of the Museum and is also oacd by touring officials. 
Amofig the other buildings are the Museum, bouses for 
the suboidioate atalT, a restauraut, several tenl8> and all 
the appurtenances of a townahip. 

Two chousaud years is a long Cima, and wbat dynaatfe 
wars and vandals left undone hae been completed by the 





rfcVAgfs of tin3<>. 

The Ajidbro cowitry oust Havc b«en on« of Ihe west- 
ftTcmred of the Gods theo. Its fbur-hundseil-mllelong 
ccftst was doited with ports; and there were ee'ren'^ 
river-porta os well. Ancient hooka aucUas theAit«<fyrt 
Bmhnana and the ParaMS mention Andhra and 
the Ajjdhro*. They are also referred to by Mogo* 
scbenee. 

Megnethciwa f800 B C.) and Plmy (77 A T).) describe 
the might of the Andhras, their thirty fortified f«wnfl. 
their armies ptmsiBtiog of l,00,0(Xl foot and 2,00ft 
moontod snhilera and 2.000 elephant*. The port* of 
Andhru and tike rare exports of the country arc it fenced 
to In the Pfriplun of /Ae Erythuten Pm* (first century 
A.T).). 

The most frequent refereneee to Andhra and the towns 
of the Jower Krishna tIv6t occur in Ptolemy who deMiibee 
tbe doits of the Krishna as Maisolui (from Mtuaolos), the 
Greek name for the river Krishna. 

Nature, too, had boon generous to the Andhra country. 
Two ma(n rivers, the Godavari and the Krishna, with 
their many tributaries span this 'WalsV'ofthe Indian 
peninsula almost from west to east. Tbe Krishna, wlucb 
forms the v’eetem boundary of Hagerjunakonda, is half- 
a-77kile wide at this spot, but, to quote Mr. Longburst, 
'in the rains it is a mighty river navigable for eoimtry 
craft right dcpwn to the sea". 


* Er^thtten; LiCerall? tbe Red Set. Ancieoc jeofri- 
pbetfi roeanc b; the Stytbtaen Sea tbe Tadieu Ocean, indudioj 
the Red Sa^ end the Pecainti Gulf. 



That it wft* navjgahla Anrt wtiM uRetl hy the fuUUlg craft 
ct many nations is ovidonC from the archaocicgicsl 
coveries made at >JagftTj\inakonda* and at places along 
the banks of the Krishna. Ui^donhtwUy, inat»y Bndrihlat 
eettleroenta wcist^i along the river during son B.C. w 
800 A.D. Thcee BetClomenti—all of them on ill e lo^wT 
Kclahiift valley—wore Guli. Ch«crlH, Ainumvatl. flog^ay* 
yapeta, OianUaalu, GuminfwUdunj. BcTswoda nnd Bhatti- 
prolu. Mrmt i>f thwin still exist today fts straggling 
hnmlcta. Of these. OlianfOAela or Kantakasela (known 
to the Greeks aa Kmtlkes^iila) was eommerolallv m 
aa culturally the moat Important at the beginning of the 
Christian era. If waa the river jxirt at which Bnddhlat 
pilgrims fi*oiQ Coyloftf Samalara and ot^ier lands disem¬ 
barked. It was also the site of a Hahs Ohetiya (Buddhist 
relie ohamber). aud at the same time the greatest ompowuro 
of the Krishna delta. 

Such then was this region of Andhra-deaha 'n the 
first throe cenlurbs of the Christian ora and the Brat 
three preceding it. Tlio 'Vimmercial importonoe of these 
rivar-towns waa enhanced by the international fame of the 
Buddhist instibutinne which donrished at Nagarjunakonda 
and the other places. 

After the deoline of the Maurya empire the Satavahans 


*Evcn old«r chan NasarjunaleondA waa Aoatavael, lowei 
^own the river, abaut 60 milea itore NoSaiJun&konde as tbe 
crow fUca. but sonwwhaf ion jee hy Che rivet ronce. Peauded of 
iCa former glorTi aa<i with roosc of iesKulfiturBl pieces tenioved 
eleewhecea&d wleb a fewmtrblc sUVs and frieeee and seacuary 
now housed under a abed with a tin roof tad wi* wiUc-hifh 
walls. Aaacavati looks even mote forlorn ihao NaSaijunskonda. 
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TRB BIBTH OF BIIUUMA 


dynasty of Andhra held sway 0 V« a, vast tarritory which 
I'ompria^^d the whole of the Xhcenn from coast to coast, 
including the preseot-day Mysore, and sxtenrling to 
Avanti (Ujjain) in the north. The Satsvabonas or 
Satakarnis art referred to in the ^ufonos as Ibe Andlira- 
bhritya dynasty. The Sadenoi of Ptolemy were In aJI 
probability the Satavabanaa. Ptolomy speaks of aland 
oalJed Archbe S'i^^non. The Stta^hanHS ruled from the 
third century B.C. to tbo third century A. B. By the 
Buddie of tho third century, the Satavahauae were 
replaced by a number of emallor dynaatica. While Amara* 
vati was famous as a Buddhist university town in the I 
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secund c«QtiU 7 B. C., Nagarjan^konda flourabed under 
Cba aou^om branch of Ikhaku kipga in the second/Chird 
«ntnry A.L. 

The Golden Age of Nagariunakonda 

The Ikliaku (also known aa Tkahvaku) were tbe pro* 
jenitore of the 6olar royal line of Ayodhya, from which 
both Raua and the Buddha olalmed deeeent. The 
Ikhaku line wM itself ehort-lived—only a natter of a 
CMitury—but during tbit period He menbert married into 
tbc ruling familtce of Vanavaea (north Kanaraj and 
Qjjayini. It was under the Lkbakus that Nagazjunakonda 
attracted tho ootice not only of the rest of India bat also 
of the adjacent countries. 

The capital of Ikhakns was Vijeyapuri (Viiyapcra}. 
Whether Vijayapiiri became known because of ite Buddhist 
university of Nagaidunakonda, or whether it was the 
commercial importance of Vijayaport that made Negar* 
junakonda famous aa a Buddhist centre, is a moot point. 

But certain It is that while Vljayapuri woe a rl'^er- 
port humming with activity with aailore and merchants 
of many nations jostling against tho Andbras and the 
KallDgas and the yellow-robed monks of many Aalan 
nationaUbiee, there wae even greater activity in the 
uoiversity and tbo numerous monasteries only halfa-tnllo 
the river wharf. 

The Wharf 

The weJhbuilt wharf was one of tho» excavated by 
Mr. LongbUTBt. Two*hundred and fifty feet long, fifty 
feet wide, and mx feet above the water's edge <u ws find 
the water level today) tbs wharf was meant, to judge from 
the arohaeologioal evidence, cot so much to fadUtate tbt 
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ftxpcrt (jf onyx, goUl, nudUu, aivJ line cotton for which tha 
Andinu country woa then famous, as to reoeiva the Nme- 
atono blocka and Pltuiad marble slabs which wore required 
ill great quantity for the ooaaclass buihKug activity of the 
nionoatic eatAblislimeuta here. 

That tlic monks had the lost word in cdvic. mAtUw at 
V'ijayapuri aud uot the merchants or City Fathore hr^comea 
evideut from the ruins of what must havo l)eaii a temple 
not far from the wijarf. *Soin© experts believe this to have 
been a palace. Archaeological evidence apart, uiu! there 
was nothing to support this theory, it vrae obviona that )io 
king wouUl have his polctoo 60 clcae to n busy wharf. 

A section of tiie wharf must have been used as bathing 
Stops, llie Brahmi inscription, “Asaiigha,’' on one of the 
bugOSlAba of the wharf leads one to think that the monks 
did cuEOe for their bath to ther iver instead of having a 
rob^down in thdr small monsstjc cells. 

The usual odjunocs of a waterfront are whore^hnuses, 
bare &ivX eating houses and places of amueemonte. The 
Vijayapari whflrf, however, did not conform to thi* type. 

Thorc was then the river wharf, almost the whole of 
which hnsuow been excavated, aod immediately close to 
it a temple. When the vandals, who laid waste this and 
other teaplee io tbv valley, erected a $iva-lioga whore the 
temple had been, (hoy knocked down one of the carveel 
lime:^tone piflars and (iNt<l it as a stepping utonu. 

Royal Patronesses 

The iDej)SStiv order ut NsgorjunakondA «ia6 strong 
because it had the backing of the Ikhaku queens. The 
kings were not professed Buddbiste, bat the queens and 
U )0 princesses were. The kings extended rlidr luitronago 
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*rBK^(jRJiAT DFrAf(T7BR 


to the Bu<ldhj6t mnnaatic oitlera at NflAarjunakontla IpO« 1 
IjHve thetn ov^ry aafliatance in their ciTortA to TTi&ka 
Nagarjunrkkonda another Nalandaor a Vikramasila. Oite 
oT the iiiacriptione at Magarjunakoada mentions tb^ name 
of the Ikhttka king, Mwiharlputa Siri ViraporiawUta 
and that of his father and \m son and successor. The 
inscription goes : 

‘‘VaaithipuU ^iri Chapiumula 
Madhariputa 8iri Virapurisadsta 
Vaaithiputa din KhiivnlH Clianitamula*' 

Thrtse generatlom ! 

But it is the names of the patronesMs wlJch occiir 
more traquentiy and more proimnoutly atNas;arjuuakondn. 
The hest-known of the royal ladles is Chamtisiri ‘*who is 
praised for her munificence in a psesage which rscurx in 
not less than nine of ihft pillar inscriptions belonging to 
the Great Stupa which was founded (or perhape rebuilt) 
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by CbaiBtjairi in slstli year of tli« reign of Kinjc Siri 
Vlrftpurisfttiaba. ’' cLonghnm). 

Another Buddhist benefactrees Adavi Chatntioiri, 
posaiblv & daughter of King ChamtamuJa, Siri Vira* 
pnrisadata’s dieter. Ancrther naroe which is mentioned 
is ‘Chala^hamtieirUnika. Chnla OhaintiaiH-uika is the 
wife of Mahaeenepati Mahatalavace VHtitbipvtra Kbacn* 
dacali Kiremoaka. Yet another refwonce is to Mahadevi 

Bbatidevi'‘daugbte>lQ-iftw offiirl ChamtamulA, wife of 

Siri Virapuriaadata, and the mother of Maharaja Siri 
EhuTuia CbamtacDiila.’' (T.N. Ramacharadran). 

The most intereeting name, however, la Rodhlwiri. 
It is obvjouaJy a pseudonym designed to hide ihe la/ly >< 
rank and identity. The Vp^i^ Bofihisiri was a groat 
admirer of the missionary zeal of the Singhala {Ceylon) 
nofika. 

While tbe highest hill overlooking this valley Ik 
known as Nagaijunakonda,** Nagarjuoa himaeif is 
assooiated with 9ri ferrata. a smaller hill where the 
bungalow of the Superintendent of Archaeology staiids, 
todt^e. On this bill are the remaira of two Vlharae. a 
Kulaba Vibara and a SlhaUt Vihara. 

Evidence points to the fact that the Sihala Vibarn 
had a sbrine which contained Boddha reliea and the 
usual pipd (Bodhi) tree wbioh is a muat ia Buddhlet 
tempke in Ceyiou. Acoordiag to J^onghuist, “the Tempi e 
seema to haTo been founded during the reign Siri 7ira- 


*C»/d (ebul«)»70’.>nf«t NagnrJunA hil]. 

fSihala and Siughala are tatercbaofieabU. 


purisadfttfr c»Dd d«d<CAt9d to the frat«rnitic« of Ceylon 
monks who ore eteted to have converted the people of 
Ktehmir, Qandhara, China, Tosali, Aparanta, Vanga 
(Bengal), VanTftsa (nortb Kanara), Yavana, P&mlle, and 
the lele of Taarape^i." 

As TarorapaTnl was Ceylon, one must infer that the 
progress of Buddhism there was halted after Devanam- 
plyatiesa’s converaion by Mfddnda (of the Asoka royal 
family) wld that thie fraternity of monks revived 
■Bucldhiam in Ceylon and crossed over to India Jind 
travelled far and wi<le before some of thorn ioUIcd down at 
Nagarjnnakonda whore the pious lady built a monastery 
and a temple for them. The Inscription not only 
mentions BodhUirl but aUo refers to the axisteaco of « 
Bodhi tree in tiie shrine. 

•’SIhaU vihar bodhitukha pasado” 

Bodhisin deserves the attention of roeearoh eoholars. 

Maha Chotiya : Buddha Relic 
Mr. Longhuwt also laid bare the Maha Chetiya 
erected by the muniticjence of Cbamtisiri and containing, 
according to Prof. Vogel, who deciphered the toscriptions, 
rchce of "The Lord, The Rupromo Buddha." 

To quote Mr. Tif. Ramacbandran ; 

"Mr- Longhurat fbund the relic (probably of the 
Buddlrahimself) notin the centre of the Great Stupa 
(Maha Chetiya) butt next to the outer retaining wall to 
the north. It consisted of a tiay bone in a gold box with 
lid, which again was contained in a cylindrical silver 
casket. The latter had been placed io aa ordinary 
earthenware pot which waa found broken and the silver 
relio caakeb crashed. The relic (dAdttt).» now wewbipped 
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in the Mulagandhakuti VibvO' at SamAtb/' 

'Probably of the Buddha" ia just gratuitous. Nelthoi- 
Longhurst uor Vogel has any doubta about it. 

The ereotion of atupoa wm a very popular aotivity ol 
tbo Buddliiate. Buddba bizDseJf laid down the rule 
regarding the various catagories of Stupaa when he Saul 
that Buddhas. tVaCyeka Buddhas, ArbaU, afld Chakra* 
vartins were entitled bo suvb meuoriaU. Buddhas are 
those wbo attain the coosummation <if e'^olutlon but 
who because of vows made in previous births become 
World Teavhere, Prabyeka Buddhas are those who 
attain Buddhaliood vSthout taking upon thernselves tlie 
roJs of Teanher and Reformer, Arhats are those who 
by practising Tapast/fi in this or in previous birtJis 
establish control of spirit over matter. Chakravartins air 
ideal kings (literally world rnlore). In Buddhist sculpture 
a Cbakr&variia is depioted in essooiatibn wi^ the ''sevon 
jewels", namely, the parasol, the wheel, the drum or jewel, 
a ooneort, a horae, an elephant and a mini<iter or prince. 

Both at Amnravati and Nagarjunakonda, Cbakravar* 
tins, Arhats, Pratyeka Buddhas and Buddhas are 
depicted in the carvings on marble slabs which are invari* 
ably used as ornamentation round the base of a stops. 

Msha Chetiyae or Malia Stupas cootab a relic or 
relics of tbe Buddha himself, wbJo other stupas contain 
relics of Boddbiet Arbate, like Sarlputta, kfogsllsjia, anrl 
others of whom tUore were many in the Buddha’s life time. 

A carious feature of the etupas at NagarjunsJeonda, 
and those at AxnatavaU (though at the latter place there 
is today only tbe circular markings of the fbundatiohs) 
is that they are on the Ceylooeae pattern. Though cbet^ya 
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TBB triKBT 8BBH0K 

or fs al»A tha accepted Unu in Cajp^lon, £li« n>oc« 

popular name for tliea^ mound-shaped jttruoturea is 
Dagabho dodvcd from Latn-garhha". 

The Maha C^eciya at Nagarjunakonda, nbkli waa 
excavated by Mr. Longbnret, ^ras 106 feet ia djaaot«r at 
the base and in its original state most have been 30 feat 
high. Fint comes tbc drum (porh^a} on the pattern of 
the Ceylon Dagabha; then the square box^haped harmiba 
ending >n the e^o^a or umbrella design at the top of a 
tapering spire. Of course, neither the M^a Chetiya nor . 
the Rinaller chetiyae discovered at Nt^arjunakooda >vcre 
intact and complete. But this is the general design of the 
Nagarjunakonda stupas and it is similar bo that of the 


*£)etw s xelic»» Garhhti si woab.* 
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Ceylon Degrvbh&ii. But tbe N&gArjun&komU stupaa h&d 
oDe disdnguiahmg feature which Is absent from the 
CeyloQ Dagabha or from tbe Sanohi atupaa. 

This M’QS i>ne projecting altar at each of the four 
cantina] poiate and known as aa Ayaka. In tbe case of 
tbe Maba Ohetiya, tbe Ayaka was 26 feet in length. 
Supporting, or rather decoratiog each Ayaka^ are five 
alenJer pillarsi and eaob of the five piliara reprceente 
the five chief ineidente of the Buddha's life—hie Birth 
(tfanfflo), the ReQuaciatioa (JfuAobtm* ehkramana), the 
lUiimina^on («?ampah«afn^^«}, the finb f^rmon {Dharma- 
^ikapovaUana), and bre Bod {MahapaHnirvana). (It is 
on these Ayaka pillars that the insoriptioos in Brahmi 
about the Ikhaku prmoeeece are engraved). 

•Thus at each stupa there were twenty biatorieal 
ingi.'TiptiCQs. India is the only country where such a 
large moss of historical facts can be gleaned from the 
work of the soulptoie. While the chief histarioal incidents 
connected with tbe Buddha were in statuary groups, 
additional inscriptionB were engraved, not on bricks or 
tablets but on pillars promineotly displayed before 
worshippers who risod to make prodokshina (going round 
clock-wise) of each stupa. The pradakskinapaih at tbe 
Maha Cbotiya wae 13 feet wide. One can imagine tbe 
number of devotees going round it, chanting galhat 
(byxuua), and stopping to place bowers, incense and other 
offerings at the Ayakas. 

Further cmamentatioQ—^ain ornamentation with 
a putpose—of the outer surface of the garbha of the stapo 
oczLsistod of a series of marble slabs which depicted in 
baa-reliefe tbs Buddha story and the stories of tbe 
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Buddb^i's prsvioua bir^s<^tbe Jatakat. For example. tber« 
'i6 the graphic renderiog of the Sidd^rtba's birth ab 
Lumbini in Kepal. 

There is Queen Maya holding on to a braoeb of the 
S^al tree wh>ch bent itself so as to come within her reach. 
According to a legend she gave birth to Stddbartba 
standing and In eome statuary, chiefly Gandbara, the 
baby Is shown emerging from the mother’s right aide. 
At I^agarjonakonda. however, the birth is not shown. 
Around Queen Idaya are d€M4, incinding Indra, who 
ofTered water for tlie infant’s bath. The child is received 
from tbe mother's right side by the ^ardian deities. Tlie 
legcn<I has it that immediately after his birth, ^iddbartba 
took esven steps. At Nagarjunakonrla tbe Heoas *re 
shown holding a strip of cloth which bears seven light 
fiK>tprbita. 

Another marble slab depicca tbe casting of the chitd'a 
luiro»copc, and a very realistic picture It Is. In another 
slab the grown up ^icldhartha having left bis palace and 
gone to the bank of tiie river Anoma, is idiown eutting bis 
hair with bis sword. He says, as he dfscarcls the hair, 
“If I am destined to become a Buddha let it aseemh if 
not lot it fail to the ground.” How hie bair waa oaui^o 
by tbe thirby-thrse gods of the Trayastrimsa beaivsn and 
bone aloft are vividly d*picts<L 

Another legend on the marble aJabs of the Hifiaha 
Cbetiya at Xagarjunakonda iUustFates the Ni^knakaifta^ 
of tbe Gautama Buddha receiving hk “initiation” at tbe 
bands of a previous Buddba, the Dtpaokwi^ BnddhA. 
aeons ago. In that Hit the Bodhkattva was au aec^Co 
oaa&ed Somedba who having renoumud bis wealth end 



THE WAHAJAlllirrEVANA SYMBOLISED BY A STOPA 

irorldly life was doin^ tapasya >n the forest. One day 
, viaitiDg the capital, he found the people levelUug the road 
! and filUog tip the ruts and hole*. He asked for wkI 

j roeei^ed a porl^on of the road W carry out repairs. Suon 

I after, Bipaakira came to bis part of the road which had 
not yet been repaired. Sumedha lay prostrate on the 
i road to enable Bipaukara to continue hia foumey, Bipan- 
f ksra marked him out to be a Bodhiaattva and gave him 
I his blessinge and predioted that. he would b© Gautama 
I Buddha^ 

I There is another legend illustrating Aeolta’e w>n- 

j nectioD with the propagation of the Buddha’e foachinga 
I One day ^en the Buddha was in the Bamboo Grove at 
Bajgic (Bojagraha), he eetout witJi hie alow bowl. Two 
children were playing on tiio roadside. Ono of them was 
Jaya, eon of a prominent cibiiep. and the other hia compa- 
nioa, Vi jaya, Jaya stopped the Boddba and put a hand- 
ful of sand In the Buddha^s bowl making believe that 
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h« WA« offering rice cabes. Touehad by th« child’s piety, 
the Buddha said thal he W6uld be born Anoka. 

Another slab shows Siddhartha in hie pleaatm garden. 
Tlus liluatrates the episode described by AshTagoaba in 
hie BvddhachariUi. 

Almoat all the main Jalaha stories, including that of 
Vessant&ra, In which the Bodhleattv* gave away his two 
children sad OTcn bis wife are depicted in the Nagarjnoa* 
konda baa-reUefs. Besides the Maha Chotiya, Mr. rx>ng« 
hurst brought to light eight amaller stapae. four viharas, 
eix apaldal temples, four mandapas (assembly or congre¬ 
gational hails) and tha wharf already mentioned. He 
also carefully removed nearly, 500 marble slabs with 
statuary, carvod beams end pillars and Buddha statues, 
some nearly intaet others headless torsos. 

Unlike the Amaravati friezes, which wore shipped to 
Lnn<lo{i ^vhere they now adorn ths staircase of tbs Britiab 
Museum {and let me add where they are not only admired 
but taken good care of), all the diacov^ee at Nagarjuna- 
konda are now housed in a Museum. {Somo of the Amara- 
vaU friezes are in the Madraa Museum.) 

After layiag the fbUDdation-stonc of the Nagarjuna 
Sagar, which when completed in lfi60 will submerge the 
2,760-acte Nagarjunakojida valley together with all the 
historical Bites nad the yet unearthed treasures, Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru visited the place on Pccember 
10 , 1055 and waa visibly moved at the prospect of the 
site. He pointed w the hill, Nagarjunakonda, which 
overlooks the valley, and deeired that doring the next four 
years excavations be. speeded up anil that a new Museum 
bullion the mountain lop to house the contents of the 
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ooe and any othor trsAsuras that may be found 
in the next four years. 

A Committee tvas appointed to advise the GovarnmeDt 
on this shifting and on other inaLCers pertaining to the work 
atNagarjunakonda between now and 19l5(^ Tiie Committee 
met in AptiJ and decided to salvage the entire one votive 
stupa, parts of slabs and corner angles from existing sites 
and a few pillars, and of course what the Itfuaeum now 
houus. Hut thin will only be a iraction, of the arohaeo 
iogioai wealth that the sits contains and Buddhists and 
those who love the anoient glory of India must visit 
Nag&rjuoakonda before iC is too (ate and see ^ themselves 
how the people lu anoienc India oarved aod wrought 
and built. 

Z have written mostly about the stupas ; bat it must 
be pointed out that the stnpa was only the devotional 
smbleoi of each munagtery. Almost the whole area, of 
2 ,75i> acres seams to have been built up by various 8ect8> 
eaeh establishment being self*oontajned. 

MoDaiteries 

Eaah monsstery had many cells for the monks, eaoh 
cell having an atUohsd bath room and urmal. The 
luinal must have been for use at night or in rainy weather 
for it is a etffe qua nen of Buddhist establisimienta in 
India and Ceylon that the surroundinga most be sorupuJ* 
ously clean. The vast jungle around and the river 
offered the thousands of monks who lived at Nagarjima* 
konda all the sanitary convemanes that they needed. 
The srmii arrsngemaat, which than was in use, was hygi* 
ttic and was eonneoted to a saptio ta.pk some distance 
fnn the rssidsnes. 




vini* to FcroDni 

EarIi motiMMrv h»I ft mandajn, wlacb wtu ordtoftriiy 
uwvi by nionkv wh%n th«iy to Oucounes by 

tho oidors or held discusalonA aiaung theniveivtt. Ou 
epooiftl Mrftrnonii.1 dAys it was thrown open to tbo publio 
ftnd (liMOurwa were held here And the Jalaka storied 
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Mrrftted by quAjiflM priests. 

Each monufltery lliua consisted of acpnrate cells foj 
monks, th§ chetiys, tljosbrine room, usually s mini Mm n 
votive stupa and tbo mandapn. 

Witliin a couple of centuries of tbe ninfona of the 
Bucldhfi, the Order of Monks split into a mimbor of sects, 
some on pounds of the interpretation of tlie Master’s 
teachinj^, some on pohite of (lUoiplins, An<I otlicrs on 
such trivial matters as to wlietKer tho right or loft 
shnnJder was to bo imeovered. The chief sect that 
predominated at Nagarjunakonda 'vae the Jifaha^anotka 
sect which starting Vai Ah and Patallputra spread 
to Anuravati and Naamiuiuilc ndA. Though the ifoAosow* 
plfeew later branched out into ,l/«S/^yona sects, there is no 
strong eTjdencc to prove that between the second and third 
centuries tbci’S was such a split among the brethren at 
Nagar^unaironda. The fact that the followers of Ceylon’s 
Hina^ana sect and the others lived together amioahly 
at Nagarjvnokoncla indicates that the cleavage between 
the ffinayawt and the J^faheyana had not come to a 
climax at Nagarjunakonda. 

Nagatjuna 

Now about Nagarjuna himself, Tamath in hie history 
of Tibet speaks of the famous A chary a Nagarjuna who 
lived at Sri Parvsta. Many aoholars are of the opinion 
that this scholar lived at Sri Parrata in the present 
Nagarjunakonda. The hill, to which by 1060 will be 
moved the mueeum and other things which can be salvag¬ 
ed, was used ae fbrtification in the Vljayanagar period. 
On the hill there are a oouple of small Hiudu temples and 
a couple of deep veUe, and of course the bastions. 


By NftgarjuiKvkoiuU we moAii chctefore iit)t 6iily the htU 
(though Koiidioiftanaa hUl) bnt also tlie vaUey «'hich from 
the second century B.fJ. to the third century A.P. was the 
scene of a great Buddhist culture. It is not certain whether 
Vijftyapuri H'oa internationally renowned beeeuao ot 
Achwye Nagarjuna and the Buddhiar Bi^otherhoocl or tl;e 
Buddbiat Brotherhood received homojic an<l <levotton 
because V^jA^'ftpu^i wm a fain on a mart aiwl capital. A P‘>l<J 
coin of Hadrian A.D.) and other H.>mnn coins found 

nt Nwrarjuunkon^Ia Inivc. however, catabliahcrl tiie fact that 
Vgayapuri waa visited by tiic T^nple of Aain Minor. Grrcce 
end Rome aa well at by thwc from Axfun t‘o«ntriw. 

A about the fOTvings. Except for pviug a roitt: 
outline of what they want»l and where, the monks Icf • 
the work to the guilds of masons, sculpturs and crafts¬ 
men. They were mostly Iccal people, for the features of 
the figuMS in the acnlpture resemble those of th© Andhres 
and not of the self-conscious Aryans. Bach group of 
artists had its o«m way of Joing thiuga so that there is 
Bome dlssimilaTity In the tschnicfue. As would naturally 
be the case, artists wore sometimes allowerl th© choice of 
BubjectB and if an artist engraved th© picture of a man 
dressed like a Scythian it does not m©M that a foreign 
artist executed the ^ob or that Scythicne were seethme 
over the Andhra plains. There Is in fact, only one 
solitary figure of a so called Scythian on one of th© slaha. 

That the artiste wore mostly local craftemen does nCFt 
mean that they spent their lives huddled around the parish 
pump. Travel is not peculiar to the twentieth century. 
In fact, the means of oomnwniootlon tbst existed between 
the different parts of India then were extremely good. 



SACaTA ANT) TKlj HAGA AT TR£ fEKRY 

CrAfurnen took up uork with on» employer and tken with 
Another. sc> that the pattern of Buddiiut arclucecture and 
Burldbiftt aculptorc is on the whole uniform. But to draw 
the inference that Sumerian and Ijgyptian induencM crept 
into oarly Buddhist art is to stretrh tbe point too 
Indian rrafrsmsn developed their natural talents, aod in 
course of time they evolved a typioal Zndiert art. There wse 
an interchange of srtmetitfi between one province of India 
sod another. Havel I claims that a part of the southern 
gateway at Sauchi wa«“agift of tlie atm of chief craiu- 
man of RajaSiri halakarui. one of the Kings of Andhra 
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dyoMlv {circa 179 B.C.)” 

On the whole, then, Vijayapnii ^ Negw^unaJionda 
weie the focus of schobrt and monks and rich patrons of 
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Jiuflctbifit art. Since a lai^gc population lived and carried 
on wJiolariy imreuite Ujcic uivi builclinjf ittojecte were 
uiidericketi, it is reasonable tu uA»amo (hat Na^ar- 
junakoiula louet have at one time enjoyed a moro clement 
climate tliaii it does today. .And the Krlabna, knowing 
that it woB asfc £rom dam*bui1ders for another aixteen 
LCtjtnriea. moat have spread iu bletslagB unstinted over 
die voat valley that was Kagarjuoakonda then. 
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